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THE EMBARKATION OF THE PILGRIMS—ROBERT WEIR. 


There are some things I am afraid of: I am 
afraid to do a mean thing. 
Jamrs A. GARFIELD. 


WHAT IS GREATNESS? 

Waar makes a man great? Is it houses and 
: land? 

Is it argosies dropping their wealth at his feet? 

Ts it multitudes shouting his name in the 

street? 

Is it power of brain? Is it skill of hand? 
Is it writing a book? Is it guiding the state? 
Nay, nay, none of these can make a man great. 


The crystal burns cold with its beautifui fire, 
And is what it is; it can never be more; 
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The acorn, with something wrapped warm at 
the core, 
In quietness says, ‘‘To the oak I aspire.” 
That something in seed and in tree is the same— 
What makes a man great is his greatness of 
aim. 


What is greatness of aim? Your purpose to 
trim 
For bringing the world to obey your behest? 
Oh, no, it is seeking God’s perfect and best, 
Making something the same both in you and in 
Him. 
Love what He loves, and, child of the sod, 
Already you share in the greatness of God. 
Dr. S. V. Cole, in The Critic. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THE PILGRIMS, 1620. 
BY L, EUGENIE ELDREDGE. 


OW many readers of Every Other Sunday 
have visited Plymouth, Mass., looked 
upon the relics in Pilgrim Hall, and 

stood upon Plymouth Rock? 

There is no historic spot in America fraught 
with holier memories. 

The history of the first settlers at Plymouth 
begins at Scrooby, England. 

A company of godly men, desiring a purer 
form of worship than the Church of England, 
and also revolting from the manners and cus- 
toms of the English court, separated themselves 
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from the Established Church, and were called 
the Brownist Sect, from the name of their 
leader, Robert Brown. They were also called 
Separatists. .A portion of these people formed 
themselves into a church at Scrooby, England, 
three hundred years ago. 

‘They were soon persecuted as dissenters by 
civil and ecclesiastical law, and with their min- 
ister, John Robinson, fled to Holland. 

Holland, the Dutch country, known in mod- 
ern geography as the Netherlands, was more 
tolerant toward religion than England. 

The people from Scrooby stayed twelve years, 
and worshipped according to the dictates of 
conscience. 

Then came thoughts of another home, an 
English home across the sea, not so much for 
themselves, but for their children and those 
who came after. 

In Holland the customs were strange and 
new; and, as years passed and the children grew 
to maturer life, they became somewhat like 
those of their adopted country. But, more 
than this, they were losing the dear old mother 
tongue: the English speech -was being lost in 
the Dutch. 

So the Pilgrim, with his eye ever turned to 
the future, sailed in the ‘‘Mayflower” across 
the wide Atlantic, and landed at a place soon 
after called New Plymouth (spelled in Brad- 
ford’s history Plimouth) on the eastern coast 
of Massachusetts, Dec. 21, 1620. 

Some of the English settlers from Scrooby 
remained in Holland, John Robinson, the pastor, 
one of the number. But later, with a company 
of followers, he joined the first band at New 
Plymouth. 

And the story of their heroic life and daring 
sometimes seems like a legend of ancient Greece 
or a tale of fabled Rome. 

Yet we know it is all true, that it happened 
in our land, and that to the hard work and 
wise laws of our Pilgrim and Puritan ancestry 
much of the progress of this great American 
nation is due. When we think of a hundred 
men and women forsaking all for conscience’ 
sake, going in a little ship across the ocean, and 
founding a home in the wilds of an uncivilized 
country, we can but admire the sublime faith 
and stout-hearted heroism of these Pilgrims 
to the west. Indeed, their story is worthy the 
old heroic days. 4 

Half the number perished in the cold of the 
first winter. Sometimes there were scarcely 
well ones enough to care for the sick, but those 
who survived never murmured, never despaired. 

There was toil by day to till the new fields 
and watching by night against the Indians. 
But green meadows and golden cornfields were 
slowly won from the wilderness, and pleasant 
gardens springing up around the new homes 
with strange fruits and flowers and birds, with 
song as strange as speech of the Indians, till 
homely villages arose with their homely churches 
as in Old England across the sea, fondly ealled 
by the still loved English names. And, best 
of all, they worshipped God, and the old Psalms 
were sung by the seashore. 

As years passed, other ships from England 
joined them. Many English people were added 
to the number. A strong colony was growing. 

And the strange new world seemed no longer 
new and strange, and new Plymouth had be- 
come the old house at home. 

Because the Scrooby church became a wan- 
dering church, from England to Holland, from 
Holland to America, the people were early 
called Pilgrims, meaning wanderers, although 
they were wanderers no more after reaching 
these shores. 


Forefathers’ Day is celebrated about De- 
cember 20, and, when the youthful pilgrims 
of 1906 read of the deeds and strong religious 
life of the early Pilgrims of the old colony, 
let them pledge themselves anew to be worthy 
such an ancestry. 

When the fine monument at Plymouth, 
erected to the memory of the Pilgrims, was 
dedicated, one of America’s finest singers sang 
the following verses, written many years ago 
by an English author, Mrs, Hemans. I would 
advise every boy and girl to commit them to 
memory. ' 


The breaking waves dashed high, 

On a stern and rock-bound coast, 

And the woods against a stormy sky 
Their giant branches tossed; 

And the heavy night hung dark, 

The hills and waters o’er, 

When a band of exiles moored their bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the Conqueror comes, 

They, the true-hearted, came; 

Not with the roll of the stirring drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of fame; 

Not as the flying come, 

In silence and in fear; 

They shook the depths of the desert gloom 
With hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst the storm they sang, 

And the stars heard, and the sea; 

And the sounding aisles of the dim woods rang 
To the anthems of the free! 

The ocean eagle soared 

From his nest by the white wave’s foain; 
The rocking pines of the forest roared— 

This was their welcome home. 


What sought they thus afar? 

Bright jewels of the mine? 

The wealth of seas, the spoils of war? 

They sought a faith’s pure shrine! 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

They have left unstained what there they found,— 
Freedom to worship God. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TOD’S THANKSGIVING. 
BY ABRAM WYMAN. 
Part II. 

S every boy knows, it is not a bit of fun 
to be cross unless you let other people 
know it, and particularly your mother. 

Father does not answer nearly so well, for things 
are apt to happen when father finds you cross. 
“*T can’t go out of doors, when it is just as warm 
as summer, just because I fell into that dirty 
old pond. And I’ve lost my knife; and, if 
I hadn’t, I couldn’t whittle in the house. And 
baby threw my jack-straws into the fire. Those 
chopped-up animals are silly, and I shan’t play 
with them: they are for children any way. 
I can’t play any games alone. And all my 
story-books I know by heart. And there hasn’t 
anybody given me a thing since I can remember, 
I hain’t got nothing to be thankful for. I wish 
I was Duke, and I’d stay out doors and eat corn, 
and never come into the house again. I wish 
I was dead, then I guess they would be sorry.” 

‘‘Why, Henry,” said his mother, severely ,— 
she called him Henry only when she was cor- 
recting him,—‘‘ what makes you such a baby? 
If you were Duke, you would likely as not be 
eaten for Thanksgiving day after to-morrow.” 
Duke was Tod’s pet turkey, the only piece of 
live personal property Tod possessed. ‘‘And 
I heard a wise man say,” Tod’s mother went on, 
‘that he thought people were more thankful 
when they did something for another than when 
they were thinking what some one was not doing 


for them. Now, keep still. I do not want to 
hear you say another word,—not another word!”’ 

Tod kept still and stared into the fire. It 
was so warm that in five minutes he was fast 
asleep in his chair. It was a big easy-chair, 
and he slept curled up in it until dinner was 
ready. 

When he woke up, he felt better. I have 
noticed grown-up people do just the same thing 
when they are out of sorts and have had a good 


nap. Tod was ashamed of himself, and I am — 


glad to say he was manly enough to tell his 
mother so before dinner; for he was a pretty 
good boy after all. But it had been a bitter 
disappointment, just as he was going to land 
on Plymouth Rock, to slip in so disgracefully. 
It seemed as if those rascally Red Men of sun- 
flowers shook all over laughing when he came 


out on the bank dripping. And then to have - 
his mother set him before the fire, just as if he — 


might get cold and have croup like a baby. It 
was trying. 

After dinner Tod felt still better. ‘‘I believe,”’ 
said he to his mother, ‘‘1’ll give Duke to Jimmie 
Ryan’s folks for dinner Thanksgiving.” Jim- 
mie was a little chum of Tod’s, and his “folks” 
were a father and a mother. Mr. Ryan worked 
out by the day for the farmers, and so supported 
his family. But now he had been ill for four 
months, and was just getting out again. Tod 
himself felt they were very poor. Then he 
had heard his father and mother say the other 
day that they did not believe the Ryans would 
have any Thanksgiving to speak of. ‘‘Only,” 
Tod went on, referring to the turkey, ‘‘I don’t 
believe I should like to kill him myself.” 

“*T think that would be a good thing for you 
to do,” said his mother. ‘‘We’ll have Tom 
kill him, and Mary will dress and stuff him; 
and to-morrow you may take him to Mrs. 
Ryan.” 

Early the next morning, though not so early 
as he wished, Tod was on his way down the hill 
at the foot of which Jimmie Ryan’s folks lived. 
Tod was well acquainted at the Ryan’s; and, 
as the door was open, he walked right in, for- 
getting in his eagerness that his mother told 
him never to go into a house without knocking. 
Mrs. Ryan heard him enter, and turned to see 
a boy with a basket on his arm before her. E 

‘*Good morning, Tod: come right in and have 
a chair. I hope everybody is well at your 
house.” : 

“*Yes, every one is well, ’cept I tumbled into 
the pond yesterday playing Pilgrims, and had 
to stay in the house all the forenoon, and I have 
brought you Duke.” 

“*You are very kind, I am sure: bring him 

right in—if his feet are not muddy,” said Mrs. 
Ryan, hospitably, who evidently thought Duke 
was something outside,—another boy or more 
likely a dog. 
_ ‘Here he is in the basket,” said Tod, taking 
off the brown paper. ‘‘He is for you and Jim- 
mie and Mr. Ryan to eat to-morrow, and mother 
said she would bring you down some other 
things this afternoon. We’ve got so many 
things that we’ve got to get some one to take 
some of them, or they’ll spoil,’”” Tod went on 
a little recklessly, but meaning well. He did 
not want to hurt Mrs. Ryan’s feelings, and so 
tried to make it appear that she would do a 
great favor to accept. 

“‘Laws bless your sweet eyes,” cried Mrs. 
Ryan, with uplifted hands, ‘‘a turkey, sure as I 
live.” Tod looked around quickly to see if 
any one had heard that about his ‘‘sweet eyes.” 
Had there been any one, he would have been 
ashamed. As it was, he rather enjoyed it. 


The next day at dinner you ought to have 
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seen Tod eat. It astonished even Uncle Bob, 
who knew a great deal about Tod’s capacity 
in the eating line. It reminded him of what 
he had read in a book once, that boys must be 
hollow way down into their legs, they could 
hold so much. 

After dinner was over, Jimmie Ryan came up 
to play with Tod. Together with Uncle Bob, 
who cautioned Tod not to bend over for at least 
half an hour, lest he should lose some of his 
dinner, they went down to the pond. On the 
way Jimmie whispered that the turkey was 
“awful good,” and that his mother had said, 
if it had not been for Tod and his mother, they 
would have had only ‘‘pertaters and salt pork” 
for dinner. 

Under the direction of Uncle Bob the ‘‘ May- 
flower’”’ was once more put in shape, and, with 
double her former crew, set sail from the Old 
Country, and landed in triumph on Plymouth 
Rock. The sunflower Indians were all quickly 
despatched and their heads cut off. 

‘Well, Tod,” said his mother that night at 
bedtime, ‘‘have you had a good time, and a little 
something to be thankful for?”’ 

“Awtul good!” 

“And what have you to be thankful for?” 

*@Cause I had such a good dinner and ate so 
much, and that you are my mother, and that: 
you didn’t marry any one but father, and that 
Uncle Bob’s here, and that I landed on Plym- 
outh Rock; and I guess most of all that Jimmie 
Ryan had a good dinner, and Duke to eat. 
Potatoes and salt pork wouldn’t have tasted 
-a bit good on Thanksgiving Day.” 

The End. 


HOW THE SNOW COMES DOWN. 


Frying through the cloudy sea, 
Out of soft, gray mystery, 
Lightly. lightly resting, 
Hurrying from the hemlock there 
Like a beard of silver hair; 
Moulding on the lilac tree 
Petals of white purity; 
Changing to a lovely frieze 
Ancient weeds forlorn and gray, 
Shivering along the way, 

So the snow comes down. 


With a touch like a caress, 
Forming fairy palaces, 
Arch and pillar lifting - 
By its airy drifting; 
Wreathing marble portico 
With white roses hanging low, 
Curving Oriental eaves, 
; Rich with curious carven leaves; 
Building pinnacle and spire 
For the sunset’s flashing fire, 
In soft steadiness abiding, 
Flake by flake the vast earth hiding, 
So the snow comes down. 
Mary F. Burts. 


AITHFULNESS is the standard set by 
the Master for all life. It is not great- 
ness nor brilliance, but simple fidelity 

that He asks of us. Faithfulness is therefore 
a relative word: it has not to do so much with 
the quantity of our work, as with its quality. 
A boy who blacks boots and does it always as 
well as he can, receives the same commendation 
as the man who handles millions and does it as 
well as he can. The man who had two talents, 
and made good use of them, received the same 
approval as the man who had five talents and 


ES. employed them well. 


For Every Other Sunday, f 
A SUNDAY FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
BY MARY J. CLARK. 


T seemed so long to breakfast-time; for, in- 


stead of the week-day six o’clock, it was 

eight. That was the chief meal of the 
day,—a delicious chicken prepared the day be- 
fore. 

Father asked the blessing, and then grandma 
always had a beautiful thought of our mercies, 
and her good cheer became the keynote of the 
day. 

Ours was one of the New England households 
where no servant was kept; and after break- 
fast we children helped in various ways, all the 
work having been previously planned to leave 
the least possible for the holy day. 

Father kept a bookstore, and every Sunday 
morning he selected a few choice books for the 
family to read. Beecher’s sermons were his 
own favorites. Shorthand was then a new thing, 
and it was thought wonderful that the prayers 
could be exactly reported. 

At nine o’clock the church bell rang loud and 
long. This was called ‘‘the get-ready bell.” 
We were taught to be punctual; and, though the 
church was just across the street, we were all 
ready and assembled for some minutes before 
the last bell gave the signal to go. 

Grandma was stately in her black silk, and 
mother in one of soft brown, with chemisette 
of her own exquisite embroidery, while we 
children were in white India muslin with poke 
bonnets framing our little faces. 

It was in days of high pulpits; and how im- 
pressive the minister looked as he lifted one 
hand and simply said, ‘‘Let us pray’! The 
sermon was divided into sections,—firstly, 
secondly, and so on, even to thirteenthly,—and 
filled with Foreordination and Predestination, 
and like doctrines that fell without meaning 
on our childish ears. 

The pews were straight-backed; and, oh, 
how long the sermon seemed! If it had not been 
for our sprigs of caraway and a few peppermint 
drops, it seemed as if we never could have sat 
still so long. What a relief when it was time to 
sing! The choir was a large chorus in the gal- 
lery opposite the pulpit, and the people wanted 
to see the choir. So, with great rustling of hoop- 
skirts, the congregation turned and faced the 
choir. There was no uncertain sound from 
that quarter: ‘‘Joy to the World” and ‘‘Rise, 
my soul,” filled the plain old church, and 
glorified it with real worship. No singer, not 
even the leader, was paid; and to be a member 
of the choir was a coveted honor. 

Sunday School came directly after service, 
and much of the time was used in repeating 
Bible chapters. The superintendent had offered 
three finely bound Bibles as prizes to those who 
would commit to memory the greatest number 
of verses, and the strife was intense. We thought 
but little then of what the chapters meant, 
but later those well-remembered verses have 
strengthened our hearts. 

In the afternoon there was another service 
to which the older ones went, while we children 
read our Sunday-School books at home. 

One book, ‘‘The Giant-killer,” by A. L. O. E., 
was a great favorite, and helped us to overcome 
the giants of selfishness and envy and anger, and 
to begin to live for others. ‘‘Patient Waiting 
no Loss,” was a dear book, and ‘‘ Father Bright- 
hopes” was best of all. 

Sunday was a very quiet day,—no walking 
and driving for pleasure, and almost no sign of 
work. When the church-goers had gone home, 
the village streets were nearly deserted. 


The mind of man is this world’s true dimen- 
ston, and knowledge is the measure of the mind. 
GREVILLE. 


Nature is God’s Old Testament. 
THEODORE PARKER. 
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DON AND DAISY. 
BY MRS. MARY JOHNSON. 


ON was a little black-and-tan terrier 
very bright and active, very curious 
to know everything that was going on 

in his neighborhood, 

The lady who owned him kept a few hens, 
and Don liked to play with them. He would 
not hurt them; but he loved dearly to dash 
into their midst when they had just been fed, 
and scatter them right and left. 

One poor little hen in particular was very 
much afraid of him, and he thought it great 
fun to tease her. He would snatch her food 
away from her, though he did not want it him- 
self. He would tiptoe along behind her when 
she was just nicely snuggled down in a lovely 
sand heap in the sunshine, and spring at her 
with a loud bark that would ‘send her scurrying 
across the yard, flapping her wings and scream- 
ing in fear. Then he would wag his tail, and 
lie down with his head on his tan-colored paws, 
waiting for another chance. 

After awhile she seemed to be getting used to 
him, and to know he was only in play. Little by 
little they grew quite friendly and peaceable. 
Sometimes they would sit side by side on a 
piece of carpet in the kitchen porch. 

When the hen began to stay in the barn most 
of the time, Don was very curious to know the 
reason. Daisy was cosily settled in a soft 
nest of hay, with a dozen white, pretty eggs. 
One day Don espied her, the picture of content. 

After that, for the rest of the three weeks of 
brooding, he went to see her every day, and 
sometimes sat beside her half an hour or more. 

There came a day that there was a stir in the 
nest, a light tapping against the white shells, 
and presently a faint peep here and there. 
Daisy was watching and expectant. Hvery 
day she had turned the eggs, and soon, with 
her aid, the tiny chicks burst the shells, and, 
with wee chirps, threw off their white ‘‘nighties.”’ 

This interested Don very much. Almost all 
that day he stayed in the barn, watching, but 
not touching the tiny chickies. He seemed to 
know they were very frail, and very precious 
to their delighted mother. When he was called 
to dinner, he could scarcely take time to eat it, 
he was in such haste to get back to the feathered 
family in the barn. 

Nearly all the eggs had hatched, and Daisy 
felt very important as she called her brood out 
of the nest next morning. They were very 
pretty, most of them buff or white, with here 
and there a brown or speckled one. Daisy 
was as proud as she could be. Don watched 
with admiring eyes as she came clucking out of 
the barn, followed by the tribe. 

Daisy began to scratch, and the tiny chicks 
darted this way and that, picking up their 
breakfast. 

‘‘Oh, I see how it’s done,”’ thought kind little 
Don. ‘‘I can do that.” 

He rushed among the chickens, and scratched 
and pawed in very lively style. At first they 
were frightened and ran away. Don sat down 
and waited. Daisy called them back, and, as 
soon as they had eaten all they could find, the 
little dog scratched for them again. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
MY HORSES. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 
Tur foot-board there is a jolly fine horse, 
You just ought to see him go. ; 
When mother dear says, ‘‘ Now, boys, into bed!” 
I do want to ride him so. 


Another fine horse have I in the wood, 
He’s only a fallen tree; 

But my! how he trots when I’m on his back! 
He ’most runs away with me! 


Fon Every Other Sunday. 
THE VEERY. 


BY HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


HE veery, or Wilson’s thrush, as it is 
more commonly called, is a very re- 
tiring bird, and for that reason one 

seldom has the pleasure of studying its habits 
or admiring its plumage. A weird call from 
the depths of the forest, or a flash of brown 
wings through a tangled thicket is usually the 
nearest approach to acquaintanceship with 
this elusive creature which the average bird- 
lover is apt to make. 

I had the rare good fortune, this summer, to 

surprise a pair of veeries upon the bank of a 
mountain: stream,—or I might say they sur- 
prised me; for, when I happened on them, 
I had not the slightest idea as to their pedigree. 
I only knew that they were two strange-look- 
ing birds, and that they were very accommo- 
datingly perching side by side upon an old 
near-by fence rail. 
, They were back to me, and I stood for sev- 
eral minutes examining their long, slender 
bodies, cinnamon brown from head to tail. No 
other color was visible, and, as I could not get 
a front view without making my presence known 
to them, I had to content myself with wonder- 
ing what beauty such a view might disclose to 
me. 

Suddenly one of them flew up into a tree and 
burst-forth into one of the most weirdly beauti- 
ful songs I ever listened to. The mate soon 
‘flew up into the same tree, and the solo changed 
to a duet indescribably beautiful. As the last 
bird flew up, I got a glimpse of a delicately 
spotted breast which led me to mistrust that 
they might be a pair of veeries. 

Boldly levelling my opera-glasses, I followed 
the birds from tree to tree, until at last dusk 
settled down, and only that strangely weird 
duet assured me that the birds were still hover- 
ing near. The quality of the notes was a rich 
contralto, and, long after I had retired to the 
hotel piazza close by, they continued to pierce 
the air with sweetness; for the veery is one of 
those rare bird vocalists that sings on into the 
night, unmindful of an audience. 

‘“‘What a treat there is in store for me!” 
I meditated, knowing that birds usually haunt 
the same locality. The next evening, directly 
after supper, therefore, I sauntered forth to re- 
new my bird acquaintance; for it was in the 
early part of July, and the days were long. 
I waited patiently, but the birds did not appear. 

Every night for more than a week I haunted 
the spot, but never again did I succeed in sur- 
prising these rare vocalists. They had evi- 
dently noticed my espionage of the previous 
night and retired to their woodland haunts. 

In the spring, before the veery mates, how- 
ever, it displays none of this shyness, and will 
often come into the garden with its cousin, 
Robin Redbreast, and scratch about among the 
dry leaves for seeds while Robin dives for worms. 


THE ROYAL MONAS‘ERY OF ESCORIAL, SPAIN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROYAL MONASTERY OF ESCORIAL. 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN. 


T a distance of about thirty miles to the 
north-west of Madrid one runs straight 
at the heart of a range of mountains 

known as the Guadarramas. Since the capital 
of Spain is essentially as treeless and desert- 
like a place as any one can imagine, the first 
thing one thinks of is how in the world does 
royalty pass the summer. As a matter of fact, 
nowadays the king and court adjourn to the 
northernmost confines of Spain, to the ultra- 
fashionable oceanside resort known as San 
Sebastian. But, before railways abbreviated 
distances, it occurred to Philip II., son of that 
great monarch Charles V., to erect near Madrid 
a combined summer residence and monastery 
which should surpass in grandeur all rival places. 

Accordingly he chose this site on the lower 
flanks of the Guadarramas called the Escorial 


because it was near the considerable remains } 


of some iron mines. The construction of. this 
colossal structure, dedicated to Saint Law- 
rence, was entered into by this most merciless 
cold-blooded sovereign with a zeal and a zest 
worthy of a better cause. He put his brain 
and his purse at the disposal of the two re- 
nowned architects with whom he collaborated 
in the plan of the monastery throughout the 
comparatively brief space of twenty-one. years 
which brought it to completion. 

Externally the structure resembles the grid- 
iron upon which the saint is represented as hav- 
ing undergone his martyrdom. The simplicity 
of the Doric style and the marvellous nicety 
of the building’s proportions serve to deceive 
the eye as to the real size as effectually as does 
the style of the church of St. Peter at Rome 
lead the visitor at one moment to think of it 
as supercolossal, as more huge than it really 
is, and the next moment to fancy it to be in- 
finitely smaller than in reality it is. Howso- 
ever much the mathematical eye of the archi- 
tect can be satisfied by this monstrous construc- 
tion, our imagination is not at any moment 
inspired by contemplating it in detail or in the 
mass. 

I suppose that it: is the gloomiest and grim- 
mest, as it is one of the largest, buildings ever 


erected. The gray granite used throughout 
suggests only the coldness of a splendid cave 
in a mountain side, a rectangle 680 by 530 feet 
across and over two hundred feet high. When 
one thinks of the sixteen huge courtyards, of 
the more than twenty-six hundred windows, 
of the twelve hundred doors, of the hundred 
fountains, of the hundred miles of corridors (1), 
then it sinks into the mind how cruelly ex- 
travagant it was to have made such a Titanic 
waste of labor and of money. 

At sunset you may climb up the mountain- 
side until you look down upon this vast burial 
vault of the haughty monarchs of Castille; 
and over the spiring turrets and pinnacles let 
your gaze wander far down into the plain below 


that, prairie-like, rolls on and over till the eye ~ 


is caught by the reflected diamond glint of the 
dropping sun as it flings its last rays into the 
royal palace at Madrid thirty miles away. 


MY TEMPER. 


I nAvE a little temper, 
’Tis like my pony gray, 

Unless I watch it closely, 
It tries to get away, 


And rear and kick and trample 
On all who near it stand; 
And so I try to curb it, 
And hold it well in hand. 


No good to use a snaffle; 
I keep a tight curb-rein, 
And speak to it quite gently, 
Yet sometimes all in vain. 


It is so much the stronger, 
It gets away from me; 
But I will be its master 
Some day, as you shall see! 
Young Days. 


tian character is the foundation upon 
which we must build if our citizenship 
is to be lifted up and our institutions are to 
endure.” 


ran oe McKinley once said, ‘‘Chris- 
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1 THE MAYFLOWER IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR—W. F. HALSALL, 
(By Permission of A. S. Burbank, Plymouth, Owner of Copyright.) 


THERE IS ALWAYS TIME. 
TuERn’s always time to sing a song, 


7 A bright, brave note of hope and cheer; 
____ There’s always time to give a strong 
, Handclasp of fellowship sincere; 


No matter what our haste may be 
There’s time to smile with sympathy. 


: There’s surely always time to love, 
4 Though busy be our eager days; 
Small kindnesses, a treasure-trove, 
To scatter on our hurried ways; 
Yea, there is always time to do 
___ Sweet, tender deeds our lifetime through. 


There’s always time for us to see 

The beauty of the earth and sky, 
The shadows on a clover lea, 

The sunset’s fine, empurpling dye; 
And time to joy in blossom-blow— 
Dear God, we thank Thee this is so! 

L. M. Montreomery. 
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: ‘ CHIRP. 

Mt BY FANNIE ADAM WILKES. 

, T was a curious bit of incongruity that Chirp 
; happened to be born and bred in Rose 
4 Street. If once you spent five minutes 
_ there, whatever your path in life might be, you 
were overwhelmed with thankfulness that it 


did not often lead through Rose Street. It 
was always dark. I never saw a ray of sun- 


light there—except upon the countenance of 
Chirp. It was damp, filthy, and savored daily 
of garlic, and had been christened Rose Street 
without ironic intention. It is certain that by 
any other name it would have smelled as ill. 

_ However, these dark and gloomy surround- 
ings never clouded the heart of Chirp. He 
was the blithest and merriest of boys, and his 
vocation seemed quite in keeping with his dis- 
tion. In the daytime he brightened the 
ct of Rose Street with his happy face and 


a 


whistle, and at night, when evening descended 
upon the city, Chirp went about with a minia- 
ture ladder and lighted the street lamps in a 
certain neighborhood at some distance from 
his home. 

Christmas had come and gone, having brought 
joy to most of the world, though it scarcely 
penetrated Rose Street. And now the old year 
was breathing its last. Chirp stood upon the 
battered doorstep of the building where he 
dwelt in a single room with a cantankerous 
grandmother. He whistled ‘‘Under the Bam- 
boo-tree” with great spirit and evident enjoy- 
ment, while speculating upon his prospects for 
the morrow. New Year’s Day was a golden 
day for lamplighters. 

“My!” exclaimed the boy, pausing in the 
midst of his solo, ‘‘My! there’ll be doin’s to- 
morrow all right.” The harsh voice of his 
grandmother quarrelling with one of her neigh- 
bors fell upon his ear, and cut short for a mo- 
ment his pleasant reflections. 

“T like-a you, and you like-a me,” sang 
Chirp, and grinned mischievously. ‘‘Most of 
the mon’ll have to go to granny, of course,” 
he continued. ‘‘Soothin’ syrup for granny,— 
but the extry chink, whew! ‘There’s a lot of 
things I’d like to have, but there’s a dish of ice- 
cream that my inside’s been callin’ for this long 
time.” And Chirp laughed aloud at the near 
prospect of satisfying the ‘‘callin’.” 

Laughter was an uncommon sound in Rose 
Street, and it caused several heads to be thrust 
out of the windows. At this Chirp laughed 
again, and was severely dubbed a ‘‘good-for- 
nothin’.”” Then, as it was growing dusk, the 
boy picked up his ladder, and ran down the 


street with a shrill, whirring sound, accom-: 


plished by some mysterious revolutions of the 
tongue. The boy hurried through a succession 
of narrow, dirty streets, then a busy, noisy one, 
where the trolley cars clanged, and carriages 
clattered, and business men and women rushed 
on, in one hurrying mass of confusion and noise. 
One of the small, sooty-faced newsboys who 
bawled ‘‘Evenin’ papry!” on the corner hailed 


him cheerfully. But Chirp gave no heed as he 
hastened on his way toward a quiet street 
where green lawns abounded in summer-time, 
and the air was sweet. Here he began his work 
of lighting the street lamps. Just as he climbed 
down from the first lamp-post, he heard a pleas- 
ant voice say behind him: 

“Good evening, my boy. Happy New Year 
to you. Tllsee you in the morning, I suppose?”’ 
And Chirp looked up at a sweet-faced little 
woman who was just entering a house which 
bore the brass sign of Dr. N. B. Snow. 

‘*Eivenin’,”’ answered Chirp bashfully. Then, 
““How’s the cat?” he ventured. 

“She’s very well, thank you. She keeps 
pretty close to the house, though, I notice, since 
those boys frightened her so, and you were so 
kind as to bring her home.” 

‘‘T bet she’s scared yit,’ was Chirp’s re- 
joinder. And he went his way feeling strangely 
happy. Such pleasant words addressed to him 
were very rare. 

‘«She thinks that cat of hern’s the hull thing,”’ 
he murmured. ‘‘And, jest cuz I got the cat 
down out of that tree them fellers chased it into 
she don’t never fergit me.” And Miss Sally, 
the doctor’s sister, still standing on the door- 
step, remarked: 

‘‘Hle has such a nice face! I wonder what 
kind of a home he has, poor little man! He 
seems happy enough.” ‘The little lady stepped 
inside of the house and closed the door behind 
her. She stood for a moment looking reflec- 
tively out of the window, and watched until 
the lights were twinkling all down the quiet 
street. 

The next morning Chirp hurried again out 
of Rose Street, but this time he carried only 
a card on which was printed: 

Happy New Year. 
aS not forget oy fac. 
No. 

“‘Tt’s a great day,” a ‘the boy, whose feet 
seemed scarcely to tread solid earth. ‘‘Don’t 
seem to hear nothin’ about no Happy New 
Years on this street, though,” he grinned. 
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‘But, after I git to Main Street, everbody is 
singin’ that song to everybody they meet this 
mornin’.” Chirp walked through an ugly side 
street, whistling happily, when suddenly, with- 
out warning of any kind, he was seized from 
behind and hurled to the ground. His card 
was snatched from his hand, and all he saw 
was a pair of heels disappearing around the cor- 
ner, For one second Chirp was too stunned 
to move or speak. Then he called the boy 
something unpleasant and doubled up his fist: 

“Tf I ever catch that feller to know him, 
Vu—Vll— Ouch!” shouted Chirp. For, on 
attempting to rise, he found his foot caught in 
between two loose boards of the sidewalk. 
When he stood up and tried to walk, he found 
it a most painful proceeding. But Chirp was 
made of material intended to endure, and he 
had made up his mind to get to Pleasant Street, 
where Miss Sally, the doctor’s sister, lived. 

“‘T s’pose that old sneak ‘ll give them folks 
some racket about bein’ my brother and col- 
lectin’ for me, ’cause I’m sick. Most of ’em 
don’t know my looks, only Miss Sally. She 
won’t git fooled though, ’cause she jest seen 
me las’ night,”’ added Chirp, trying not to con- 
tort his face with the severe pain in his ankle. 
It seemed an endless walk; but, by resting 
now and then on the curbstone, by clinging 
now and again to a tree in mute agony, he 
managed at last to reach Pleasant Street. 
Here the boy madeé a last desperate effort, 
straightened his shoulders, and limped forward 
into the side door of Dr. Snow’s house. - It was 
a door that was seldom used, and Chirp just 
succeeded in getting inside of the storm shed, 
when everything danced, and then blackened 
before his eyes, and he sank limply in front of 
the closed door. How long he lay there Chirp 
never knew, but the first thing he was con- 
scious of was of a cat licking his face and purring 
about him. Then the cat scratched on the 
door and meowed with all her might, while the 
boy lay still, unable to move. The next mo- 
ment Miss Sally was heard unbolting the door, 
while she murmured: 

“Pussy! pussy! pussy! What’s the matter 
with my Frolic? Oh! oh!” she cried looking 
at the helpless figure of a small boy lying be- 
fore the door. ‘‘Why, bless my heart, it’s the 
little lamplighter! What’s the matter, my 
boy?” Chirp tried feebly to tell her, but Miss 
Sally did not appear to listen. She just ran 
into the house to call the doctor, and between 
them they soon had Chirp on the couch in the 
doctor’s office. 

‘‘Sprained ankle,” said.the doctor. ‘‘And 
you irritated it by walking. How did it hap- 
pen?” Then Chirp related the adventure. 

“That bully came here, didn’t he, Sally?” 
asked the doctor. 

“Yes,” answered the little lady, ‘‘and I was 
very nearly deceived, he told such a plausible 
story about his brother being hurt last night 
on his way home, and sending him around to 
collect. But I didn’t give him anything. I 
told the boy I’d wait until his brother was well 
enough to come around himself.’ Miss Sally 
looked up at her tall brother for commenda- 
tion. 

“‘Good for you, Sally,” he said, patting her 
shoulder. ‘You make a splendid doorkeeper.”’ 

When Miss Sally drove out in the doctor’s 
buggy to break the news to granny, she shud- 
dered a little at the sight of Rose Street. 

**The good for nothin’! Can’t he take keer 
of hisself yit?”” was all the sympathy that came 
from granny’s lips when told of Chirp’s accident. 
And this decided Miss Sally to nurse the little 
lamplighter in her own home. Later, when the 


doctor’s sister entertained her visitors with an 
account of Chirp’s accident, she would add: 

“‘Tt seems almost unbelieveable that a boy 
born and bred in such surroundings could be 
so clean at heart and have such gentlemanly 
instincts. The doctor needs a boy to drive 
him around and look after the place, and the 
boy is delighted with the doctor’s offer. So 
you see’’—concluded Miss Sally—‘‘we are going 
to be the gainers by all this.” . 

With a very grateful heart Chirp soon entered 
upon his new duties as the doctor’s boy. His 
old friend the cat follows him about whenever 
the boy is in the house, which causes Miss Sally 
to remark: 

“‘T always said you could trust a boy who is 
kind to cats; though to be sure, Frolic is an 
unusual cat.” ; 

It was a very pleasant home for Chirp, this 
new one, though he never neglected granny on 
Rose Street; nor did he quite forsake his old 
vocation, for he kept bright the doctor’s lamp 
that hangs outside of the office door. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
BE HAPPY. 
BY ABBIE DANIELS MASON, 


Bz happy, little children, 
Be happy while you may; 

Be happy, all ye children, 
Hither at work or play. 


Be happy, little children, 
May life so gladsome be 
That all can catch the sunshine 
From happiness so free. 


Be happy, little children, 
Make mamma happy, too; 

While papa shares unceasing 
The joyous days with you. 


Be happy, little children, 
To all at home be true; 

Serve friends and mates with gladness, 
For love brings love to view. 


Be happy, little children, 

’Though summer days are past, 
Since winter has its blessings 

The song of joy shall last. 


Be happy, little children, 
Be happy all the way; 
Then every day God giveth 
Will be Thanksgiving Day. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
THE WAY SHE SETTLED HIM. 
BY MABEL GIFFORD.° 


Nd Be FLORENCE MILLAY sat quietly 
writing in her pleasant study. ‘‘If 
we would learn this lesson, not to resist 

evil,” shé wrote. Then the bell rang violently. 

It seemed that it was never going to stop. . 

Miss Florence sprang to her feet with blazing 
eyes. Blue-nose, the little maltese cat who 
had been sleeping in her lap under the tablet 
on which she was writing, tumbled to the floor, 
and the scraps of paper in the tablet flew in all 
directions like a miniature snow flurry. ‘‘This 
is the third night those boys have rung the 
bell,’’ she cried indignantly. ‘‘I won’t have it!”’ 
Uncle Lyman lowered the magazine he was 
reading, and smiled in his indulgent way. 
‘‘They will soon get tired of it and hatch up 
some new play,” he said gently. 


“Soon!” said Miss Florence. ‘‘This is the 


third night! How soon is ‘soon’? And they 
may break the bell. I won’t have it!” 

Down the stairs she sped, while Uncle Lyman 
went on with his reading. He knew Miss 
Florence too well to be disturbed. 

With her hand on the door-knob she paused. 
“T do not suppose it will do any good to scold 
them. It will just be fun for them. Just what 
they are trying to provoke me to, I think 
very likely. No! I won’t please them enough.” 

As she stood there, she heard a woman’s 
voice softly calling, ‘‘Freddie!” and the 
answer not quite so soft, ‘‘I’m coming in a 
minute.” And then_Miss Florence heard foot- 
steps on the neighboring veranda and the clos- 
ing of a door. She nodded briskly. ‘‘I know 
one of them, and I can prove it ” 

She sat down on the stairs and began to 
think out a plan. “T’ll settle him,” she said. 
She thought so hard, she made a deep wrinkle 
between her eyes. ‘‘I’ll write a letter and de- 
scribe just how these boys have acted, and 
ask if the mothers will not kindly keep their 
boys off my premises. Then I will take it to 
Freddie’s’ mother and not let her know that 
I suspect him, and tell her that I do not know 
the people in the neizhborhood and cannot tell 
where the boys live who annoy me; but, if she 
will hand the note to them, she will greatly 
oblige me. 
it unsealed. I will ask her why she supposes 
they choose our house for their pranks. We 
never trouble them jin any way. I will say 
this is such a nice neighborhood, I did not sup- 
pose there was any hoodlum element in it, and 
I think they must come from some other neigh- 
borhood. But I know some of them live about 
here, for I hear the doors open and shut and the 
footsteps going up to the houses. How morti- 
fied they will all be! I think the boys will get 
one good scolding, and I do not believe they 
will trouble me any more.” Miss Florence 
started up the stairs, and Uncle Lyman smiled 
again as he heard her coming. 

She was so busy that night that she did not 
write the note; and next day, when she was on 
her way to the post-office, she saw the boy 
“Freddie” in the yard playing with his little 
sister. He looked at her sheepishly, and she 
had a sudden impulse to say good morning to 
him very pleasantly, which she did. Freddie 
brightened so quickly and looked like—not 


I will read the note to her, and leave 


such a bad boy. This warmed thecold corners — 
of Miss Florence’s heart so that she spoke to 


all the children she met on her way down town 


and back. They all looked so pleased, and one 


lisped, ‘‘The’s a nithe lady.” 
“‘T know what I will do,” said Miss Florence. 


“¢T will happen out on the veranda when Fred-— 


die is playing on the front lawn, and I will catch 
his eye and give him a nod, and ask him to come 
over for a minute. I will have some story 


papers to give him, and I will have a chat with - 
him and ask him about the boys and what he 


thinks is the reason they trouble me. I will 
tell him that where I have lived, when any new 
family moved into the neighborhood, we tried 
to make it as pleasant as we could for them, 
and to think of all the things we could do to 
make them welcome among us. He will be 
sure to tell all the boys, and they will feel cheap 
enough.” 

It rained hard that night, so Miss Florence 
did not write—with one ear at the door-bell. 


‘‘T am glad I did not write that note,” she 


thought. ‘Most likely the boys would all have 
been punished, and, whenever they, saw me, 
they would think of the disagreeable time of 
which I was the cause. It is a good deal better 
to make them ashamed of themselves. I be- 
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lieve now I will finish that article I left half 

written when I was disturbed the other night.” 

Oh!” she exclaimed, as she looked at the 

Bysiting. Then she sat very still for some time. 
t last she said, ‘‘Now I wonder if I could do 

“anything that would make those boys want to 

o right without noticing their rudeness. Per- 

: (ie it would not be so well to talk it over 

with Freddie after all. They would just feel 
mean when they saw me. I want to do some- 
_ thing to make them feel manly and want to be 

| ~ good-mannered. 3 

_ The next day a little note was sent to Fred- 

die’s house inviting him and his sister to spend 

the evening with Miss Florence. Freddie felt 

a little uneasy; but, as his sister was invited, 
he thought he might venture. ‘‘It is queer 

, she thought to invite us,’’ said thesister. ‘‘She 
never seems to notice anybody.” 

That made Freddie more uneasy; but his 
longing to see Miss Florence’s typewriter was 
stronger than his fear, and he appeared at the 
door at half-past seven, beside his sister, looking 
\ very meek and timid. When they were cosily 
chatting, telling about their school and plays, 
Miss Florence said, ‘‘This must be a nice neigh- 

borhood to play in, there are so many girls and 
| boys.” 

Freddie looked at Miss Florence suspiciously, 
peut Emily said ‘‘Yes, we do have fine times,” 

and began to name the children in each house. 

_ “They are such good children, too,’ said Miss 

Florence. And Freddie took the first comfort- 

able breath. ‘They are so well behaved, and 

\ play so nicely. I have never heard them quar- 
-reling.”” Freddie winked hard and grew red in 

“the face, and kept his eyes on the pictures she 
_ was showing them. 

*‘Oh! but they do quarrel like everything, 
sometimes,” said Emily. ‘‘And they are dread- 
_ ful rude.” 

_ 7 think they all want to be gentlemen,’ said 
- Miss Florence, ‘‘and will improve as fast as they 
learn good manners. Very little boys do not 

think or notice, but the older ones do. They 

begin to remember how they ought to behave 
and want to be manly, and they treat the girls 
and boys as they would like to have their 
slain and sisters treated, and they treat 

grown people as they would like to have their 

4 fathers and mothers treated. Of course,’ 
said Miss Florence impressively, ‘‘some boys 

end girls have very rude parents, who really 

_ do not know how to teach their children. You 
can always tell boys and girls that have a good 
bringing up; for, as they grow older and begin 

fer Temember, they are finer mannered every 

ay 

wi > “Just watch out,” said Freddie to his chums 

next day, ‘‘ Miss Florence is prime, and she 

i does like boys and girls. She invited us to her 
house last night, and showed us pictures and 

_ played a new kind of a game, and we had a jolly 

time. And she speaks to us every day when 

_shé goes by. And she told me a tip-top game 

to play out of doors, Come on and let us try 

Bat.” 

_ When they parted for the night, Freddie 

said, ‘‘Say, fellers, ’m glad Miss Florence had 

‘forgotten about the bell.” 


——E 


OME one says that the habit of cheerful- 

ness is worth ten thousand pounds a year 
, to a man. It is worth infinitely more 
than this if it masters all the life. Wherever 

such a man goes, he carries inspiration. His 
ii Noth- 
- ing disturbs the equanimity of his spirit which 
_ is born of the peace of God in his heart. 


rt 


THE RAIN COACH. 


Soma little drops of water, 
Whose home was in the sea, 
To go upon a journey 
Once happened to agree. 
A cloud they had for a carriage, 
Their horse, a playful breeze, 
And over land and country 
They rode a while at ease. 


But, ah! they were so many, 
At last the carriage broke, 
And to the ground came tumbling 
These frightened little folk; 
And through the moss and grasses, 
They were compelled to roam, 
Until a brooklet found them 
And carried them all home. 
The Myrtle. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A KING’S WORD. 
BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


IGH position entails commensurate re- 
sponsibilities and duties, though the 
fact is not always recognized. Those 

in high places should endeavor to live up to 
these responsibilities. Greater things are ex- 
pected of princes than of peasants. A king’s 
face should give grace. Few perhaps strove 
to live more worthily or had a higher sense 
of kingly obligation than the Emperor Conrad 
Ill. of Germany. He was a gallant knight 
and a Christian, as the following story shows: 

Far away across the sea lies a quaint old 
German city called Weinsberg. It lies in a 
beautiful valley, girt by green hills and flanked 
by rich meadows, through which the winding 
Neckar flows. But the city is very old, and the 
medieval walls and the frowning ramparts 
have witnessed many a warlike spectacle, and 
could relate many a romantic story. 

But the old town never saw a stranger sight 
than the one the sun shone down on one day 
in the summer of 1139. Count Welf of Ba- 
varia ruled over Weinsberg, and he had lately 
married a young wife, the Countess Ida, daugh- 
ter of the Count Palatine of the Rhine. But 
there had not been much time for merry- 
making, for there was war in the land; and the 
wedding cakes had hardly been eaten when a 
great army marched down over the hills and 
laid siege to Count Welf, who was shut up in 
Weinsberg. 

Count Welf had opposed the Emperor Conrad 
of Hohenstaufen, who was a Waiblinger, and 
so the latter had come to punish him. A 
terrible time ensued; and the murderous war- 
cries, ‘‘Strike for the Welfs!’’ ‘‘Strike for the 
Waiblingers!” afterward so famous, made 
the poor women and the little children tremble 
with fear. 

It was in the lovely summer-time, and the 
broad meadows around Weinsberg were ver- 
dant with bloom; but the emperor’s army 
soon made rough work with the emerald ver- 
dure. All the green grass was eaten up by the 
horses, and the growing crops were destroyed, 
for soldiers must have something to eat as well 
as other people, and a wise commander lives 
upon his enemies. In a short time it looked 
like a desert around beautiful Weinsberg. 

But this was not the worst. As the siege 
continued, there was famine in the city, and 
Count Welf and his followers knew that they 
could not hold out much longer. So they sought 
terms of the emperor. Exasperated by the 
persistency of the defence, Conrad refused to 


grant the men their lives; but, being a chival- 
rous knight, he consented that all the women 
should march out unmolested, carrying withthem . 
their choicest valuables. 

‘‘But our women have many jewels,” 
the herald. 

“‘Let them save all they can carry away,” 
returned the Waiblinger. ‘‘On my knightly 
word they shall not be molested.” 

Then the great gate of the city was thrown 
open, and out through it and down into the 
meadow where Conrad sat before his tent came 
the Countess Ida, carrying her husband, Count 
Welf, on her shoulders, followed by all the 
women of Weinsberg, carrying their husbands 
and fathers, and brothers and lovers on their 
backs. 

Some of Conrad’s soldiers were angry and 
wanted to stop this strange procession and kill 
the men; but the emperor was touched at the 
devotion of the women, and he answered: 

‘Nay, not so. I gave my knightly word, 
and an emperor’s word must never be broken.” 

So the women saved the town. For more 
than seven hundred years the loyal city of 
Weinsberg has preserved their memory, and 
the name of Weibertreu—woman’s faith— 
honors to-day the towering fortress crowning 
the banks of the sparkling Neckar. 

But, if we honor the women of Weinsberg for 
their constancy and loyalty, then we ought 
to honor the memory of the chivalrous emperor 
who chose not to break his knightly word. 
Against that cruel, oath-breaking age the 
character of Conrad stands out with shining ef- 
fulgence; and it is pleasant to read this story 
of the hardened warrior who afterward led 
one of the crusades to the Holy Land, and who 
was the first to assume the double-headed eagle 
as the arms of his empire. 


said 


It was a saying of the ancients, ‘‘Truth lies 
in a well”; and to carry on this metaphor we 
may justly say that logic does supply us with 
steps, whereby we may go down to reach the water. 

Dr. Warts. 


GETTING THE NEWS. 


Method adopted at the Outbreak of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

N contrast to the workings of the newspaper 
of the day and of the rapid transmission 
of tidings without the aid of even a wire 

to guide the message is a document printed in 
the Berkshire Courier at the beginning of the 
Revolutionary War. But evidently people 
were as eager then as now to hear the news. 

‘‘Wor the Purpose of getting Speedy and 
Certain Intelligence from the Army at Boston. 
We the Subscribers hereby promise and agree 
to Ride from this town to Tyringham or Shef- 
field by Turns so as to bring Intelligence from 
thence each Day (the Sabbath excepted) and 
to Report the same at the House of Mr. Josiah 
Smith—And in Case no regular method is come 
into for bringing the News to Said Tyringham 
we promise to bear our proportionable part. of 
the Expense in procuring Inteligence from 
Springfield twice in each Week—Witness our 
hands this 8rd Day of May 1775.” 

Following this agreement is a list of days 
with the names of the citizens who were to be 
riders. Jacob Van Deusen, who agreed to be 
the first man to ride to Tyringham or Sheffield, 
was to go for it.on Monday, May 8, and Mark 
Hopkins was to follow on Wednesday, the ser- 
vice from that time on alternating, except as to 
the Sabbath, which compelled a no-news in- 
terval of two] days in the week. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Ir will be remembered that Every Other Sun- 
day gave attention to Thanksgiving in the num- 
ber before this. The young people will nat- 
urally inquire first, Why did the Pilgrims have 
a Thanksgiving Day? The Editor has often 
told the story in this paper; but it is worth 
while to repeat it again, now that the celebra- 
tion is over. Thanksgiving Day was first 
celebrated in the autumn of 1621. The Indians 
came and helped out, so that the pumpkin pies 
and turkeys lasted for several days. This took 
place because the Pilgrims at Plymouth felt 
that they had reason for being grateful, al- 
though everything was bleak and bare around 
them. But they had freedom and ‘‘the right 
fo worship God according to their conscience.’ 

Thanksgiving Day was not celebrated in 
New England with any regularity for nearly 
fifty years. It was about 1680 when the ob- 
servance of the day became an annual custom 
of Massachusetts Colony, and was ordered by 
the General Court. The first national Thanks- 
giving was directed by Congress and proclaimed’ 
by President Washington in 1789. The vari- 
ous States have adopted the custom, and the 
several governors issue their own proclamation. 
The Dominion of Canada is observing a Thanks- 
giving Day, but it comes a little earlier than 
ours, in October. So much for the history. 

When you plant an acorn, you hope to get an 
oak. The meaning and significance of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims are something larger than 
what appears in the simple beginning. We 
notice this in the present number, because the 
next issue will be devoted to Christmas. The 
pictures and article about the Pilgrims will go 
to prove that they came to do a great work. 
They did not know what they were sent to do. 
That is the way with great results from small 
beginnings. The acorn, in this case, was a love 
of liberty, a spirit of heroism, a will to hew a 
way through old things to something new and 
better. 

The Editor believes that no better work can 
be done in the Sunday School than to give one 
session to this subject. What Mrs. Kellogg, 
editor of Primary Education, has said sustains 
this point. We quote: 

““The Breaking Waves Dashed High,’ by 
Mrs. Hemans, is scarcely known to our chil- 
dren. Was there ever a poem so pulsing with 
heroism as this thrilling story? Give it to the 
children in your best rendering. They will catch 
the spirit of it, after the story has been told 
them, and may get from it, perhaps, a strength- 
ening of the moral fibre that they must wo- 
fully need after the story stuff that is prepared 
for them in these days.” 

One such poem as this by Mrs. Hemans, 
though not meeting the critical standards of 
Browning and Shelley, embedded in the mem- 
ories of the children, will have more educational 
effect in shaping their character than weeks and 
days of instruction. In the public school or in 
the Sunday School it is always necessary to go 
back to first sources. Then the present with 
all its wonderful achievements is better under- 
stood. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA VIII. 


I Am composed of 16 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is the name of a remote ancestor, 
My 2, 3, 4, 5, is in a marked degree. 

My 4, 3 3, is a cereal. 

My 6, 15, 7, another cereal. 


-quite fertile in its stimulating thought. 


My 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, is not the same. 

My 8, 9, 15, 7, is force. 

My 11, 12, 13, is the source of that force. 

My ll, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, is a pleasant time. 

My whole is the name of my favorite teacher. 
Guen Ivy. 


CHARADE. 


My first is a letter, 
My second, a letter. 
My third, a letter. 
My whole, a poem sad. 
ReEBEccA STUART. 


TRANSPOSITIONS. 


CHANGE the letters in one word, to make another 
word composed of the same letters. 

Make from a kind of food, by transposing the 
letters, a yoke of oxen. 

Make from what we are called, 2 word meaning 
despicable. 

Make from slumber, what comes from the outside 
of an orange. 

Make from a fourth part of an acre, the entrance 
to a house. 

Make from the lower timber of a boat, a plant. 

Make from the smallest, to take goods unlawfully. 

Make from behind-hand, a story. 

NELLIE SMITH. 


A RIDDLE. 


CoE, ye ingenious ones, this riddle guess, 

It is not difficult, you will confess; 

What is that number, which, if you divide, 

You then will nothing leave on either side? 
Scattered Seeds. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 5. 


Enigma VI.—Plymouth Rock. 
CHAarapDE.—Knighthood. 


FLOWERS DESCRIBED.—Touch-me-not. Rose. 
Pink. Peach. Marigold. Yew, aster. Blue- 
bell. Tulips. Star of Bethlehem. Morning- 
glory. 


Pozzitr.—The Alphabet. 


Miss Lillie M. Wright, East Lexington, Mass., 
is the only one to send in answers to the Letter- 
Box since the last number was published. She 
gave the right solution of Enigma VI. 


BOOK TABLE. 


Tse EvouuTion oF Immortauity. This is the 
fourth edition of a book by Dr. C. T. Stockwell, 
The dedi- 
eation of the volume is significant: “To Amos 
Emerson Dolbear, Professor of Physics in Tufts 
College, long-time friend and sympathetic critic, 
whose agreement I hold to meet me after a thou- 
sand years to talk over more fully the great matters 
treated of in this little book.” Here is a key-note 
of supreme confidence in personal immortality. 
It has been said, on the one side, that the world 
at large was never more skeptical as to the future 
life than at present. On the other side, it is 
affirmed, and with good reason, that never before 
was there greater interest shown in the power and 


* possibility of personality. Superficial assertions 


of life hereafter have diminished, but the deep 
consideration of the vital truth has increased. It 
is impossible, in our space, to traverse the contents 
of this book. Let those who are interested in the 
subject—and they are legion—turn to the pages 
for themselves. The argument centres greatly 
on scientific laws, from which the author proceeds 
to prove the case in behalf of the survival of indi- 
viduals after what we call death. (James H. West 
Co., Boston. Cloth, gilt top. Pages, 190. Price, 
$1 net; postage, 8 cents). 


Tur WIsHBONE Boat. The firm that publishes 
this book has launched several interesting series 
of books. They are entitled to the thanks of 
the reading public. This volume is a part of the 
Pleasant Street Series, and the author is Alice 
C. D. Riley, with illustrations by L.'J. Bridgman. 
As regards the series, the publishers announce it 
as “books consisting of stories, poems, short 


recitations for the little ones.” They have shown 
great taste typographically and in the binding. 
The very outside of the book would captivate a- 
child. As for the inside, it is a happy vacation 
from hum-drum life to the imaginative world that — 
children enjoy, and their elders go back to it with 

fondness. Some of the chapters are, “The Toy 
Shop,” “The Kitchen Garden,” “The Flowers’ 

Daneing-school,” “The Wishing-bell, ” and so forth. | 
Fairies, princesses, funny animals, and imps act 
their parts upon the stage of this story. What E 
a wealth of entertaining books the present genera- 
tion enjoys! (H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and 
New York. Illustrated. Java cloth, inlaid. 
Pages, 205. Price, 75 cents net.) 


Potty, THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A PARROT, 
Here is another interesting addition to the Ani- — 
mal Autobiographical Series, previous issues of — 
which we have already noticed. The happy idea — 
is well carried out in this present instance. Mrs. 
Mollie Lee Clifford writes about “Polly,” who is — 
a well-known character, and, whether we care to — 
have such a companion in the house, still he is 
always entertaining. When we call at homes 
where he is a cherished inmate, we always speak 
to him as though we were old-time friends. This 
narrative is full of realism, and we seem to have i 
before us all the parrots we have ever known. It 
seems to us there is nothing better, for educational — 
purposes, than the interpreting of the lives of 
pets,—1monkeys, dogs, donkeys, parrots,—by try- 
ing to put ourselves in their places, and telling 
their experiences. It is humanizing, and tends 
to prepare childhood for the sympathetic view in — 
which the animal world is rightly related to us. 
We commend this, and the kindred books of the 
series, to the librarians of Sunday Schools especially. 
(H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and New York. Cloth, ” 
gilt top. Pages, 268. Illustrated. Price, $1.25.) 


Srrm-so’s. This is a dainty little volume by 
L. J. Bridgman, consisting of large illustrations — 
with couplet verses underneath. It is really — 
funny, which is more than can be said of many 
similar publications. Each page has a three-— 
quarters illustration, often in colors, sometimes 
in silhouette, in which the substance and shadow 
of certain comical ideas are set forth. It is really — 
refreshing to find something that is not on the 
lofty range of some abstract educational purpose. 
This is akin to “Mother Goose,” “Nursery Rhymes,” : 
and other jingle joys for little children. There is — 
a pleasing simplicity about the whole subject. 
which we like. We take opportunity to say of 
this book, what we have already said of the Gald- 
well publications, that the ingenuity of the pub- 
lishers is clearly shown in the covers of their books. 
They say that this book “is printed in two colors, 
bound in jumper cloth, with inlaid title design © 
in colors.” We could not so describe it ourselves, 
but should have said it is bound in a “unique 
fashion.” (H. M. Caldwell Co., Boston and New 
York. Price, 75 cents.) 


The public is wiser than the wisest critic, 
Bancrort. 
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